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Abstract 


In April of 1979, archeologists at St. Andrews College 
received a request from Mr. Sol Rose of Rose and Purcell, 
Associates (representing the Cumberland County Board of Com- 
missioners), to perform mitigation work on four previously 
discovered prehistoric sites in the area of the proposed Rock- 
fish Creek Waste Treatment Plant near Fayetteville (Cumberland 
County), North Carolina. 

Dr. David A. McLean, senior archeologist, and Michael R, 
Sellon, archeologist, began preliminary surface collection of 
the sites in late Aprils with excavations taking place in May, 
June, and July of 1979. Laboratory analysis of the artifacts 
began in late June and ran through the month of August. 

Bill J. and Cye W. Gossett had performed a surface recon- 
naissance of the area for Peirson and Whitman, Inc., in June of 
1976, and had reported no archeological sites. Or. Harvard G. 
Ayers of Appalachian State University performed a further recon- 
naissance in June of 1977 and located four prehistoric sites, 
along with Revolutionary War breastworks, and Fort Folly. St. 
Andrews College archeologists were asked to mitigate only the 
four prehistoric sites. 

After delineating the areal extent of all sites through 
surface collection, and after noting any concentrations of arti- 


facts within each site, subsurface testing and excavation began. 


Site 1 was found to have no cultural stratification: all 
artifacts were on the surface of the ground. Site 2 had undis- 
turbed cultural deposits, and was extensively excavated. No 
artifacts were located at site 3, either on the surface or in 
the subsoil. And site 4 was found to contain artifacts on the 
surface and in the plow zone only. 

Artifacts from these sites indicated, generally, occupation 
from the late early Archaic to the late Woodland. They were 
probably seasonally occupied by microbands of just a few families, 
apparently during the warmer months of the year. The sites may 
have been occupied (during some cultural components) contempor- 
aneously, or they may have been occupied independently, of each 
other. Further, there may have been another site in the arga 
which was destroyed by the construction of a gravel pit ten or 
more years ago. Since there was no continuation of cultural 
stratification from one site to another, there was no way to 
verify the exact relationship of the sites. 

Given the extensive nature of our surface collection, 
subsurface testing, and excavation, we feel that we have ade=- 
quately mitigated the sites. Further collection and excavation 
would not significantly increase our knowledge of the prehistoric 
cultures which occupied the sites. Therafare, we recommend that 
construction of the 201 facilities be allowed to begin. It 
should be noted that we were not authorized to investigate or 
mitigate the Revolutionary War breastworks or Fort Folly. 


Should construction take place in the area of these two historic 


sites, they must first be investigated and possibly mitigated 


by qualified professional archeologists. 


Introduction 


The proposed Rockfish Creek Waste Treatment Facility 
received an initial reconnaissance from Bill J. and Cye w. 
Gossett in 1976. They reported Finding no historic or prehistoric 
sites in the impact area. A follow-up reconnaissance was 
conducted by Or. Harvard G. Ayers, an archeologist from Appa- 
lachian State University in Boone, North Carolina. In the course 
of his investigations, he located four prehistoric sites which 
he felt were important enough to require salvage work before 
any planned development could take place. Or. Ayers also located 
two historic sites, which were not included in the scope of our 
mitigation work. 

Since the area was to be developed, Mr. Sol Rose of Rose 
and Purcell, Associates, contacted archeologists at St. Andrews 
College in Laurinburg during April, 1979. After reviewing the 
report of Dr. Ayers, and after conducting a brief surface collec- 
tion in the area affected, we concurred that subsurface testing 
and possible excavation would be required at each of the four 
sites. 

The location of the area to be developed exhibited a high 
probability of continued aboriginal settlement over a wide time 
span. The locale was on high, well-drained, sandy soil with 
adequate environmental resources, located close to a permanent 


water supply. It would have supported small groups of Archaic 
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hunters and gatherers; and, with equal ease, it would have 

been an ideal location for the hunters and farmers of the 
Woodland. The aboriginal inhabitants of this area, by necessity, 
lived in close harmony with nature. By any measurement, this 
area should have seen human occupation with considerable time 
depth. 

Given these basic assumptions, there should then be a high 
probability of cultural stratification at any site in this 
locale. While most sites in the North Carolina coastal plains 
(and elsewhere) consist of a single component with little or no 


cultural stratification, we felt that the assumed ideal aborig- 


inal living conditions in this area might provide archeological 
rewards to present-day investigators (despite the fact that 
agriculture had been practiced here in modern times, disturbing 
the upper eight inches of soil). 

We then developed a research design to integrate these 
basic assumptions and hypotheses: 

Given, that the prehistoric inhabitants of this area had 
to live in harmony with nature and, thus, in close proximity 
to basic subsistence requirements. 

Given, that the impact area had been relatively undisturbed 
by unusual natural or man-made forces. 

THEN s 

Assumption 1: there will be prehistoric sites in the impact 
area. 


Assumption 2: these sites will display a range and quantity 
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of artifacts indicative of sustained settlement (in both temporal 
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and spacial dimensions). 

Assumption 3: because of the possibility of culturally 
stratified sequences, these site could yield significant 
archeological information, 

At this point, we proposed several related hypotheses, 
which material from archeological reconnaissance and excavation 
could either substantiate or refute: 

Hypothesis 1: there are no prehistoric archeological sites 
in the impact area. In formulating this hypothesis, we are 
assuming no a priori knowledge of previous research. 

Hypothesis 2: there are prehistoric sites in the impact 
area, but of insignificant archeological value. In making this 
hypothesis, we are assuming one, or a combination, of the 


following preconditions: 
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for locating archeological sites (based on land elevation, 
nearness to water, proximity to the necessities of life, etc.) 
is inaccurate; or that it does not take into account the social 
environment at any given point in time; or that it is incapable 
of differentiating between archeologically significant and 
insignificant sites; or that predictive models must be varied 
from region to region or from one cultural stage to another 
(this is a requirement that most archeologists would feel very 
comfortable with, but one which has received little significant 


attention); or that there is no necessity in differentiating 
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between productive and non-productive sites with a predictive 
model. 

Second, that natural erosion or deposition has functioned 
to keep cultural materials on, or near, the surface of the 
ground (thus exposing them to the disturbing influences of the 
modern plow and tractor, or allowing them to become archeolog- 
ically inseparable). 

Third, that present archeological field techniques are 
incapable of obtaining an unbiased sample, and are especially 
deficient in locating sites where there are no surface indica- 
tions. 

Fourth, that the area sampled during this project is too 
small to allow any valid conclusions to be made regarding 
either predictive models or present archeological techniques. 

(Some, or all, of these preconditions may also have a 
bearing on Hypothesis 1.) 

Hypothesis 3: there are significant prehistoric sites in 
the impact area. In formulating this hypothesis, we are assuming 
one of two things: 

First, that our predictive model and basic assumptions about 
prehistoric settlement patterns seem to be valid, at least in 
this case. 

Second, that the finding of significant sites in this area 
was random and due to chance. Therefore, it would have no bearing 
on the predictive model or basic assumptions about settlement 


location. 
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Hypothesis 4: there are both significant and insignificant 
Sites in the impact area. Because of those reasons Previously 
delineated, we could (in this case) come to no valid conclusions 
about the utility of intuitive assumptions or predictive models. 
Future research in other geographical area, along with a possible 
redefinition and refinement of predictive models, would be 
required. 

Having thus delineated our underlying assumptions and basic 
research design, we believe that we are in a better position to 
evaluate site types; and we have a theoretical structure within 
which to evaluate artifactual remains from each site. 

Field reconnaissance and excavations were carried out in 
the impact area in April, May, and June of 1979, by two arche- 
clogists, two trained field assistants, and a class of fifteen 
archeology students from St. Andrews Presbyterian College. 

The laboratory analysis of artifacts was conducted from late 
June through August by two archeologists and two curators at 
the Indian Museum of the Carolinas, Laurinburg. The total number 


of man-days devoted to this project was 76. 
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Procedure 


Having received a contract for mitigation of four previously 
discovered sites in the Fayetteville 201 (Rockfish Creek Waste 
Treatment) Facility area, we first endeavored to delineate the 
approximate areal extent of each site through surface recon- 
naissance. Concomitantly, we pinpointed areas of artifact 
concentrations within each site, as indicated by surface remains. 
Each site was tested for evidence of stratification and subsurface 
artifacts and features. 

At site 1, we employed the walkover reconnaissance technique 
intermittently over a period of several weeks. Next, we used a 
road grader to remove the plow zone in two, 8' by 125' strips; 
and this was followed by core sampling to test undisturbed sub- 
soil. No artifacts were found below the plow zone, nor were 
there any artifacts or features found in soil removed by the 
road grader; therefore, investigations ended at this point. 

At site 2, where relatively heavy concentrations of arti- 
facts were located during surface reconnaissance, the site was 
laid out in a grid system. Four pits were excavated (§' by 5°) 
to the bottom of the cultural deposits (approximately 24"), and 
two of these were extended to a depth of 5°. These pits evie 
denced substantial sub-plow zone artifactual remains. Therefore, 
a road grader was employed to remove 8' by 200' strips of plow 


zone on N-S, E-W, and NW-SE vectors. The grader reduced the 


10 
plow zone in increments of 2"=-3", until we had reached the banded 
and mixed level at a depth of 5"-7" below the surface of the 
ground. Within these vectors, 27 pits were excavated (each 
4' by 8') to sterile soil. Two additional 4* by 8 pits were 
placed outside these graded strips. Finally, 4 backhoe pits 
were excavated at the site perimeters, each 3' by 6B, 

Site 3 was surface collected at intervals spanning two 
months. Ouring this time, the site area was plowed twice. 
Despite the lack of artifactual material, the site was core 
sampled to test the undisturbed subsoil. However, since no 
evidence of artifacts or features was found in or below the 
plow zone, investigations ended. 

After surface reconnaissance at site 4, the plow zone was 
removed in a strip 4° by 100° across the length of the site. 

As at site 2, the grader reduced the plow zone in increments 

of 2"#3" until we reached the undisturbed subsoil at a depth of 
6" below the surface of the ground. No artifacts were discovered 
below the plow zone in this trench. In addition, 32 pits (each 
2° by 2') were excavated to a depth of two feet. There was no 
evidence of artifacts or features in the subsoil, so investi- 
gations ended. 

All sites were surface collected over a period of 6 weeks, 
with intermittent rainfall contributing to the quantity of 
artifacts removed. Artifacts were also collected over a period 
of two weeks from the disturbed backdirt removed by the road 


grader and the backhoe. During site reconnaissance and excava- 
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Photo 1. Generai View, Site 2 
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Puoto 2. General vierr, Site 4 
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Photo 3. Excavation Techniques 
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tion, artifacts in the plow zone were separated from those in 
the undisturbed subsoil. All excavated soil was screened 
through 4" mesh. Excavated squares at site 2 revealed evidence 
of six firepits, one of which was photographed for inclusion 

in this report. 

At the conclusion of investigations, all strips and pits 
were backfilled. 

Since sites 1, 3, and 4 revealed no evidence of undisturbed 
cultural strata, controlled excavations would have proved futile. 
While it may be argued that controlled sampling would have 
provided evidence of activity areas within each site, it was felt 
that the long history of cultivation at each of these sites 
would have negated the validity of any conclusions theretofore 
drawn. 

Because of the undisturbed cultural stratification at site 
2, it was felt that controlled excavations were necessary. 
Therefore, 29 pits were excavated over the entire areal extent 
of the site to provide an adequate representation of undisturbed 
materials. 

After excavations were concluded, the material was taken 
to the research laboratories of the Indian Museum of the Carolinas 
for analysis. After careful classification and study of all 
artifacts, we concluded that an adequate sample was in hand. 
Further excavations, in our opinion, would add quantity, but 
not quality, to our knowledge of this site. Having thus reached 


the point of rapidly diminishing returns, no further excavations 
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20 
were carried out. 
All sampling procedures employed during this project were 
in response to the unique conditions at each site. Since every 
archeological site is different, methods must be adapted and 
altered to best fit these peculiarities, without wasting man- 
power or producing inadequate samples. Qur procudures were 


adopted, in each case, with these goals in mind. 
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Prehistory of southeastern North Carolina 


Indian occupation of this region began around the 12th 
millenia Before Present (B.P.) and continues through today. 
This period of occupation is usually divided, archeologically, 
into four or five sections or stages. We will use the 
following divisions, as we believe the Mississippian probe into 
the Carolinas was strong enough to merit its inclusions 

Paleo-Indian...ccccvocccevsccceet 2,000 to 10,000 B.P. 

APChEiG.ccxccereesbasereeveces 0,000 to 2,300 6.P. 

Wondlandescseeesassesedncsvaee £2,400 tO 500 B.P. 

MISSISSI OPLANs cc ee kc vn cece eeen 500 to 350 B.P. 

HIiSLOTI GCs «cess eeeeeeeernctatden | 1524 A.D. 

Our knowledge of the Paleo-Indian Stage is problematical 
and fragmentary at best. Nevertheless, a comparative typology 
of projectile points suggests that the Indians of this time 
period were hunters and gatherers. Often, they are referred 
to as "big game" hunters. That they hunted big game is without 
question, but their actual success is debatable. It would be 
more accurate to say they hunted animals, large and small. 
Points associated with this stage in the Carolinas are Hardaway, 
Clovis, and Dalton types (all have appeared as surface 
finds in this region). These points are usually quite thin and 
Fluted at the stem. The rarity of these points indicates 


either a low Indian population, or that other methods of killing 
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game were also employed. It is reasonable to assume that fire- 


hardened wooden spears were still being used, but organic 
artifacts disappear quickly in the highly acidic soil of this 
area. Thus, much of our corroborative evidence has vanished, 
leaving us with only reasonable suppositions. 

With the disappearance of big game at approximately 
10,000 B.P., a different style of points appeared in this 
regions “The dominant style of projectile points was a small 
corner-notched serrated variety (Palmer-Kirk) with extensive 
grinding along the base. Along with this, the use of the small 
hafted snub-nosed scraper increased considerably, but no other 
change in cultural inventory. was discernable on the basis of 
the evidence available... The Palmer type represents a fairly 
widespread style that occurs early Chenusnout the East."!' The 
Palmer and the Kirk ushered in the Archaic stage. Later 
Archaic components included the Stanly, Morrow Mountain, 
Guilford, Halifax, and Savannah River. All of these point 
types have been found in profusion throughout this region. 

Throughout the Archaic Stage, game such as deer and bear 
were hunted. A more intensive type of foraging (for fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables) began to take place, resulting in a 
semi-sedentary mode of life. No actual evidence of house- 


building in this region has yet been discovered, but heavy 


Tcoe, Joffre L. "Formative Cultures of the Carolina Piedmont", 


in the Transactions of the American Philosophical society, 
1964, pages 120-1. 
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deposits of debitage (waste flakes) and broken points of the 


aforementioned types have been found in-situ. The Archaic 
Stage lasted until around 2300 8.P. 

Ceramic ware, which seemed to appear as a fully developed 
technology (Coe 1964:124), signaled the beainning of the 
Woodland Tradition and this continued into the Historic 
Period (circa 300 B.P.). The use of domesticated plants, a 
trait introduced at the beginning of the Woodland, gave the 
semi-sedentary Indian a firmer base from which to operate. 

Pottery sherds, primarily sherd-tempered, cord-marked 
types, are abundant in this region. Second in frequency of 
Occurence is plain, undecorated pottery with sand temper 
while fabric-marked and incised types occur less frequently. 
Sometime during this period, maize and other grains were intro- 
duced into the region. Most archeologists believe that maize 
arrived concomitant with ceramic ware (however, conclusive 
evidence is meager). | 

With easier procurement of foodstuffs, more time could 
be devoted to nonutilitarian aspects of life. Burials became 
important: low mounds were used as charnel pits to dispose 
of the unwanted dead and burials near the village were for 
the respected dead. Artifactual remains indicate that the 
Indians of this region did not make elaborate grave offerings. 

In central South Carolina, a Mississippian influence was 
exerted by the Creek Indians pushing up from the south. Though 


they never established hegemony north of the Pee Dee Rivers, 
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their presence was nonetheless felt. Mud and wattle houses 
became a part of the culture in this region, agriculture 


became more dominant, and in several places, Mississippian 


pottery (check and complicated stamps) has been found. 


The Historic Period began with the arrival of Giovanni 
da Verrazzano, an Italian sailing under the French flag. In 
March of 1524, he landed near the mouth of the Cape Fear River 
and at two other sites along the Outer Banks. In 1540, Hernando 
de Soto marched north from Florida and visited western sections 
of the Carolinas. In 1587, John White established a colony 
at Roanoke Island, only to have it disappear three years later. 
Probably the best chronicler on Indian life was John 
Lawson, a surveyor who made extensive trips through North 
Carolina. His records provide a wealth of information for 
archeologists, historians, and anthropologists, for they 
provide reliable dabe about Indians during early historic 


times. 
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History of the Fayetteville area 


The mouth of the Cape Fear River was first explored in 1524 
by Giovanni da Verrazzano. Despite this early discovery and 
exploration, the Cape Fear was one of the last major sections of 


the coast to be settled. Practically all migration into this 


region was up the Cape Fear River (although some settlers arrived 


by overland routes, from Charleston, Virginia, and Pennsylvania). 


The river, however, presented would-be travelers with four major 
problems: first, the uninviting character of the coastline at 
the mouth of the rivers; second, the hostility of the Indians; 
third, pirates who sought refuge at the mouth of the river and 
controlled all travel by water in this areas; and -fourth, the 
closing of the Carolina land office by the Lords Proprietors. 

A declaration by the Lords Proprietors in 1663, setting 
forth a plan of government for the Cape Fear, was followed by 
the establishment of permanent homesteads at the mouth of the 
river in 1664. This village had a population of 800; however, 
the project failed and was abandoned in 1667. No new attempts 
were made to sattle the srea until after the defeat of the 
Tuscarora Indians. With Indian hostilities no longer a problem, 
settlers began to push into the lower Cape Fear in large numbers 
during the early 1700's and soon had penetrated into the upper 
reaches of that river. 


The earliest official record of a settler in the area of 
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26 
present-day Fayetteville is that of Alexander Clark, in 1736. 


However, some Scots must have been living in the area prior to 
this date, because the fact that he brought an entire boatload 
of people with him indicates that he had either previously in- 
spected the area, or that he had received information about it 
from others. Also, Clark reported finding a "good many" Scots 
already residing in this vicinity when he first arrived. 

It is believed that groups of Highland Scots began trickling 
into the Fayetteville area immediately after 1715. By 1729, 
there was a small settlement on the west side of the Cape Fear 
below the mouth of Little River and almost opposite the Old Bluff 
Church. These early pioneers, fleeing harassment, persecution, 
and political and economic instability in their native Scotland, 
would disembark at Wilmington and make their way up the Cape Fear 
River. Passage up the river was made only with some difficulty: 
even though the lower Cape Fear could be sailed, the last hundred 
miles was made with oars and long poles. (This influx of Highland 
Scots was to continue for the next 40 years, as they fled their 
homelands after the Culloden Battle. Even after the Revolution 
was well-underway, the Highlanders continued to pour into the 
region. From 1769-75, Scotch journals mention as many as 16 
different groups migrating from the Highlands to North Carolina. ) 

In 1730, another settlement was established just below the 
mouth of Cross Creek. This village was named Campbellton (or 
Campbelton: early records show both spellings) by the Colonial 


legislature in 1762, possibly after Campbelton in Scotland, the 
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Reverend James Campbell, or Farquhard Campbell. But Campbellton 


soon came to be rivaled by the village of Cross Creak (rather 
unimaginatively named for the location where two ereeke crossed), 
located a mile up the creek from the former. Since Cross Creek 
was located in a more convenient spot, it began to draw traders 
and settlers at a rapid pace. Both Campbellton and Cross Creek 
became leading trading centers, so the court house was erected at 
the former, while a merchant mill and trading store opened at the 
latter. Soon, Cross Creek outgrew Campbellton as a trading 
center, and their people insisted that the permanent court house 
should be built there. Governmental officials obliged, and the 
building was constructed on James Square (now located at the 
intersection of Green, Rowan, Ramsey, and Grove Streets. A later 
courthouse was built at the intersection of Gillespie and Russell 
Streets, and a third on the southeast corner of Gillespie and 
Franklin Streets. The latter facility was where Lafayette was 
entertained on his visit to Fayetteville in 1825.). 

On June 20, 1775, at Liberty Point (on the corner of present- 
day Bow and Person Streets), 39 patriots signed the Liberty Point 
Declaration of Independence. Wowever, there were conflict between 
loyalists and patriots in the months to come. By 1776, Crese 
Creek was under the royal banners and from. here a small loyalist 
army of 1500 men under the command of Donald McDonald marched to 
Brunswick. The commander was the husband of Flora McDonald: she 
followed him off to battle and camped with the army one night on 


the brow of Haymount (near the site of the United States Arsenal, 
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built sixty years later). The army was later defeated, and Flora's 


husband captured, at Moore's Creek. (Flora McDonald, one of the 
most famous early settlers in the region, lived at Cross Creek 
for about five months. She had earlier rescued Bonnie Prince 
Charlie from English hands after the Culloden Battle.) 

In 1778, the General Assembly combined Campbellton and 
Cross Creek, the two villages which were formerly divided by 
Blount's Creek that ran northeasterly across Person Street, the 
main thoroughfare between the two settlements. The combined 
villages were to be known as Campbellton (or Upper and Lower 
Campbellton, according to some historical sources), by now a 
prosperous river community and trading center. In 1783, the year 
the court house was moved to (former) Cross Creek, the village 
was renamed Fayetteville, in honor of the Naxoute de Lafayette. 
Thus, the town became the first settlement in the United States 
to be named after this hero of the Revolutionary War. 

In 1788, the state convention of Ancient York Masons was 
held in Fayetteville, indicating the town had achieved consider- 
able importance by this time. The Market House in Fayetteville 
served as the temporary capitol of North Carolina in 1786, 
1788-90, and again in 1793. It was there that, on November 21, 
1789, the Constitution of the United States was ratified by a 
vote of 193 to 75, making North Carolina the twelfth state to 
enter the Union. (Fayetteville observed the centennial celebra- 
tion of this ratification in November, 1889.) In that same year, 


Fayetteville received the charter for the University of North 
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Carolina: this was the first state-supported university in the 
country. Four years later, William Davis, Grand Master of Masons, 
laid the university's cornerstone. 

In 1793, the Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry was 
established as the second-oldest military organization in the 
country. This unit came into being as a response to the increasing 
hostility of Spain toward the United States over Florida. (Since 
this time, the organization has been in continuous operation, 
serving as honor guard for Lafayette in 1825, and defending the 
North Carolina coast against the British in the war of 1812.) 

During the late 1700's and early 1800's, Fayetteville was 
@a successful competitor of Petersburg and Richmond in the tobacco 
trade. Hundreds of hogsheads of tobacco per day, for several 
manths each year, were brought to be sold in this market. There 
were three or four large warehouses in Fayetteville, each capable 
of holding several thousand hogsheads. However, trade spon 
came to an end when North Carolina tobacco inspection laws be-~ 
came loose and uncertain, while those in Virginia became very 
discriminative in quality and type. As a result, all the good 
tobacco went to Virginia, while the poorer product came to the 
Fayetteville market. 

One of the earliest industries on record in Fayetteville was 
a salt warehouse, operating when the sale of salt was controlled 
by the state. In 1816, a factory for the manufacture of chewing 
tobacco was established, on the grounds north of Clarendon Bridge. 


The business operated until 1826, when it folded because of a 
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lack of raw material. Another early business concern in Fay- 


etteville was the North Carolina Soap and Candle Factory. With 

an annual production of 40,000 to 70,000 pounds of tallow candles, 
the factory supplied the needs of Wilmington, Raleigh, Chapel 
Hill, and Hillsboro. 

Traffic by barge and light boats on the upper Cape Fear was 
extensive as early as 1775, but the steamboat era was not to 
begin net the early 1800's. The first steamboat in use on 
this river was the Prometheus, which plied betwean Fayetteville 
and Wilmington. In 1818, the steamboat Henrietta was built near 
Fayetteville by James Seawell, and ran between that city and 
Wilmington (a trip which could be made in less than ten hours). 
This steamboat was in constant service for more than 40 years. 


Also in 1818, a@ canal was started, to connect the Tiver at Fay- 


etteville with the same stream above Smiley's Falls. If successful, 


the steamboat would have been able to navigate to Haywood, in 
Chatham County. After spending considerable money, the project 
was abandoned. 

Despite this failure, however, the peak of traffic on the 
upper Cape Fear was reached between 1818 and 1840, when Wilming- 
ton's first railroad was completed. Throughout most of the 1800's, 
Fayetteville was a busy port for the steamboats. (The final 
steamer disappeared from the Cape Fear in the early 1900's.) 

In 1824, the first effort was made to establish a cotton 
factory in Fayetteville. However, the mill ‘was unsuccessful, 


passed through several hands, and about 1840 began to run at a 
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profit as the Cross Creek Manufacturing Company. Several years 


earlier, in 1836, Merchant's Mill on Blount's Creek was having 
Qreat success in spinning cotton. The operation was so profitable, 
in Fact, that the factory soon moved into more spacious quarters 

on Rockfish Creek. By 1852, there were (in or near Fayetteville) 
seven cotton fabric factories, employing about 475 persons. Six 

of these were destroyed by Sherman in 1865, along with a success- 
ful paper mill on Rockfish Creek. 

A nail factory, tar and turpentine industries, silver~ 
smithing, linseed oil mill, castor oil mill, and four or five 
orist mills were also among early businesses in Fayetteville. 
Coal and iron formed the basis for major industries in this 
area, as well. An iron furnace was operating as early as the 


Revolutionary War. The Confederate government built blast fur- 


naces and was ready to operate them when the war came to an end. 
In 1817, the Carolina Observer (later renamed the Fayetteville 
Observer) was established. Previous to this time, there were 
other newspapers in Fayetteville: the first were published by 
individuals, while later efforts bore the titles of the Sentinel, 
Carolinian, Telegraph, Narth Carolina Presbyterian, North Carolina 
Gazette, and others. 
On March 4, 1825, General Lafayette visited Fayetteville, 
the first city in the country to be named in his honor. The 
Fayetteville Independent Company met him at the Clarendon Bridge 
and escorted him to the town hall where a welcoming speech was 


offered by one Judge Toomes. A military ball followed that 
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evening, given in the new Lafayette Hotel; and a military review 


was held the next day on Rowan Street. 

Fayetteville's educational facilities kept pace with the 
rapid growth and recognition accorded the area in the early 
1800's. In 1799, the Fayetteville Academy was established. 
Later, in 1818, the Fayetteville School Association was formed 
under the control of the Methodist Church. By 1831, the Ravens-~ 
craft Academy had been incorporated, followed a year later by 
the Donaldson Academy. 

Early churches in the area included the Quaker Dunn's Creek 


Monthly Meeting House, which was built on Gray's Creek in 1740. 


The African Meeting House was constructed by Henry Evans, a free~ 


born Black, in 1796. The original structure was erected on the 
west side of Cool Spring Street, burned to the ground in 1806, 
and was rebuilt and enlarged in 1811. Baptists established the 
Cedar Creek Meeting House about 1800, while the Roman Catholics 
built a church on Bow Street soon after 1828. | 

Most early houses and businesses (over 600), including the 
Market House, were destroyed in the May 29, 1831, fire which 
beqan in Kyle's store on the site of the present-day First 
Citizen's Bank Building. (The Market House was later rebuilt 
in its present location in the heart of downtown Fayetteville. ) 

The United States Arsenal, considered a 19th Century 
counterpart of Fort Bragg, was established in 1836 on Haymount. 


It was never used for manufacturing, but was mainly a storage 


center. The Arsenal was surrendered by the United States govern- 
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ment to the Confederacy in 1861, as the small Union force stationed 


there was badly outnumbered at that time. General Sherman, who 

had vowed to completely destroy the Arsenal should the oppor- 
tunity ever arise, carried out his threat in 1865. Besides 
devastating this structure, Sherman also destroyed the Fayetteville 
Observer plant, cotton mills, textile plants, and a paper factory. 
Included in the destruction was the Mallet Cotton Mill, and one 

of the state's oldest textile plants, the Rockfish-Melbane 
Manufacturing Company. (This facility was rebuilt in 1872 by 

T. C. Gatman, a former Yankee soldier who later returned to the 
South. ) 

After the war, the area continued to grow, despite the fact 
that Fayetteville temporarily lost its charter between 1887 and 
1893 because of debts. The ioabdeun and Rockfish Railroad, 
incorporated in 1892, played a major role in the development of 
Fayetteville in the early 1900's. Electric lights began to be 
an issue about 1893; and in 1896, the first one was put into 
operation on atrial basis. In 1914, the S. H. Kress Company 
opened a large store in the city. 

The greatest stimulus, however, was provided by the estab- 
lishment of Fort Bragg in 1916. close to a million troops came 
through the facility during World War 2, and Fayetteville's 
population increased eight times over, between 1900 and 1950 
(from 4,670 to 34,605). President Roosevelt visited the city and 
army facility in 1941. Today, Fayetteville is a city of 55,000 


people, with over 200,000 living in Cumberland County, 
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History of Rockfish Creek 


The old Fayetteville - Wilmington Highway crossed Rockfish 
Creek at a point near where it enters the Cape Fear River. 

In 1776, there was a bridge at this crossing, close to which 
General James Moore erected a breastworks for defense against 
the Highlanders, who planned to go to Wilmington over this 
road. (The breastworks are still in existence today, on the 
north side of the creek, with intermittent depressions to indi-~ 
cate former placement of cannon.) 

After the Revolution, another bridoe was built across the 
creek by Theophilus Evans, who lived on the north side of the 
creek and owned the plantation between the creek and the river, 
In 1784, the General Assembly gave him permission to operate 
this bridge as a toll facility, charging for the passage of 
"wheel carriages, men, horses, and cattle". 

Near the point where the Rockfish enters the Cape Fear 
can be found the remains of Fort Folly. The high embankment 
with depressions for the cannon are still there, rising ten feet 
above ground level. The fort was constructed by the Confederate 
Covernment but never used; hence, the derivation of its name. 

Immediately below the mouth of the creek is the John Kelly 
Mausoleum. Nearby, where the Kelly mansion once stood, can still 
be seen clay steps leading down to the river. Farther down- 


stream, where the Big and Little Rockfish flow into the Cape 
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Fear, is an island containing an old cemetery. At one time, 
bodies to be buried were carried on the shoulders of men, or 
in boats, to the island. The General Assembly would not allow 
a bridge to be built at this point, so that rafts and flats 
could enter and leave the Cape Fear. 

Near che creek is located the old Rockfish Presbyterian 
Church, which existed for 150 years. Patrick Murphey, a 
prominent citizen of the area just after the Civil War, had a 
residence on the south side of the creek. Also on the creek 
were four cotton mills which were operated with water power, 
and furnished cloth for a large part of the South during the 
Civil War. However, these frame buildings were burned by General 


Sherman on his march south in 1865. 


Source cited, History of Rockfish Creek 


Oates, John A. 
1950 The Story of Fayetteville. Charlotte: The Dowd 


Press, Inc. 
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Area flora 


Over 30 major floral forms were noted in the site area, | 


including willow oak (Quercus phellos), water oak (Quercus 
nigra), post oak (Quercus stellata), red oak (Quercus rybra), 
river birch (Betula nigra), weeping willow (Salix nigra), 


sweetgum (Liquidambar styraciflua), blackgum (Nyssa sylvatica), 
white ash (Fraxinus americana), American beech (Fagus grandi- 


folia), sassafras (Sassafras albjdum), shining sumac (Rhus 


copallina), sourweed (Qxydendrum arboreum), winged elm (Ulmus 


alata), red maple (Acer rubrum), southern bayberry (Myrica 


cerifera), American holly (llex opaca), Flowering do qwood 


(Cornus florida), red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), loblolly 
pine (Pinus taeda), wild cherry (Prunus serotina), blackberry 


(Rubus spp.), pigweed (Amaranthus spp.), elderberry (Sambucus 


canadensis), along with huckleberry, crabapple, mountain laurel, 


hickory, blueberry, yaupan, and muscadine. 
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Analysis 


Site 1, surface 
29 milky quartz and quartzite fire-cracked rocks 
21 shale and slate fragments 
19 rhyolite chips 
19 milky quartz chips 
6 greenstone fragments 
3 crystalline quartz chips 
1 hematitic rock 
13 fire-cracked rhyolite and others 


14 pottery 
8 fabric-impressed 
7 grit-tempered 
1 aqrog-tempered 
3 cord-marked, grog-tempered 
2 plain, shell-tempered 
1 unknown decoration 


8 tools 

Savannah River base, rhyolite 

small triangular points, rhyolite 

small triangular point, broken, rhyolite 

hafted axe, rough-hewn, rhyolite 

hoe tip, broken, rhyolite 

wash stone, ovoid and slightly pecked, quartzite 
mano stone, quartzite . 


Site 2, surface and topsoil to 6" 


124 fire-cracked and broken grinding stones, quartzite 
2250 rhyolite chips 
193 milky quartz chips 


2471 fire-cracked quartzite and milky quartz 


2416 fire-cracked chyeliee and others 
6887 non-diagnostic artifacts 

60 hematitic rocks 
230 charcoal, bone, shell 

11 fossilized wood 

1 wash stone, quartzite 

2 metates, broken 


140 pottery 
80 fabric-impressed 
11 cm thick, grog-tempered 
11 cm thick, fiber-tempered 
8 cm thick, grogo-tempered 
grog-tempered 
finely powdered sala lidilatalae 
shell-tempered 
grit-tempered 
fiber-tempered 
31 cord-impressed 
5 8 cm thick, grit-tempered 
13 grog-tempered 
6 fiber-tempered 
5 grit-tempered 
2 shell-tempered 
11 plain 
4 grit-tempered 
7 fiber-tempered 
7 unknown decoration 
5 corn-cob impressed 
4 grog-tempered 
1 shell-tempered 
4 stamped decoration 
3 grit-tempered 
1 fiber-tempered 
2 punctate decoration, grog-tempered 
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49 tools 

Kirk corner-notched, rhyolite 
Kirketype drill, rhyolite 

Stanly, rhyolite 

Morrow Mountain type I, rhyolite 
Morrow Mountain type ITI, rhyolite 
Morrow Mountain tip, rhyolite 
Guilford, unfinished, rhyolite 
Guilford, milky quartz 
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33 cord-marked 


11 grit-tempered 
11 fiber-tempered 
6 grog-tempered 
5 shell-tempered 
corn-cob impressed, shell-tempered 
stamped decoration 
3 fiber-tempered 
5 orit-tempered 
1 grog-tempered 


a raked decoration, grit-tempered 
_ 3 punctate decoration, fiber-tempered 
| 28 plain 

— 12 grog-tempered 


9 fiber-tempered 
7 grit-tempered 


24 unknown decoration 


55 tools 
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J Site 4, 


Kirk tips, rhyolite 

Kirk=-type drill, rhyolite 

Kirk blade, rhyolite. 

Stanly, rhyolite 

Stanly, broken, rhyolite 

Morrow Mountain type I, rhyolite 
Morrow Mountain type II blade, rhyolite 
Morrow Mountain, unfinished and broken, 
Guilford, milky quartz 

Guilford, rhyolite 

Halifax, rhyolite 

Halifax, milky quartz 

Savannah River, rhyolite 

Savannah River, broken, rhyolite 
Savannah River tip, rhyolite 
Uwharrie, rhyolite 

knives, rhyolite 

stemmed knife, milky quartz 
hafted knife, rhyolite 

point tips, unknown type, rhyolite 
scrapers, rhyolite 

scraper, milky quartz 

drill point 

drill ear 
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worked fragments, unknown tool type, rhyolite 


rough chipped axe, rhyolite 
blank, quartzite 


surface and plow zone to 8" 


Photo 11. Site 2 surface pottery 
fabric-impressed 
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Photo 13. Site 2 subsoil pottery 
chord marked 
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Photo 14. 


| Site 2-subsoil pottery — 


-corn-cob, punctate, raked, stamped 
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Site 2 Subsoil tools 


Photo 18. 
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Photo 20. Site 2 surface tools 
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rhyolite chips 

fire-cracked rocks, rhyolite and others 
fire-cracked rocks, quartzite and milky quartz 
broken and fire-cracked grinding stones, quartzite 
mano stones, quartzite 

milky quartz chips 


pottery 

8 fabric-impressed, shell-tempered 

4 cord-impressed, grit-tempered 

3 plain, grit-tempered 

1 stamped decoration, shell-tempered 


tools 

Kirk, milky quartz 

Kirk tip, rhyolite 

Guilford, rhyolite 

Savannah River, rhyolite 
Savannah River base, rhyolite 
hoe tip, rhyolite 
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Pottery analysis 


Site 2, surface and plow zone to 6" 


decorative style as a percentage of total potsherds: 


22.1% cord 34 
7.9% plain 11 


57.1% fabric 3 
5.0% unknown ¥ 


3.6% corn-cob (4 
1.4% punctate (2 


total (140) 


tempering agent as a percentage of total potsherds: 


68.4% grog (91 
12.0% fiber (16 
15.0% grit (20 
4.5% shell (6 


total (133) 


Site 2, strata 2 and 3 


decorative style as a parcentage of total potsherds: 


45.8% fabric 87 
17.4% cord 33 
14.7% plain 28 
12.6% unknown 24 
4.7% stamped 9 
2.6% corn-cob 
25% raked 


total (190) 
tempering agent as a percentage of total potsherds: 


33.1% grog 55 
30.1% fiber (50 
22.9% grit (38 
13.9% shell (23) 
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total (166) 


2, surface and plow zone to 6" 
relationship of decorative style and tempering agent: 
fabric 90.0% grog-tempered 

3,8% shell-tempered 

3.8% grit-tempered 
cord 41.9% grog-tempered 

32.3% grit-tempered 

19.4% fiber-tempered 


plain 63.6% fiber-tempered 
36.4% grit-tempered 


Site 2, strata 2 and 3 
relationship of decorative style and tempering agent: 
fabric 41.4% grog-tempered 
27.6% fiber-tempered 
16.1% grit-tempered 
14.9% shell-tempered 
cord 33.3% orit-tempered 
33.3% fiber-tempered 
18.2% grog-tempered 
15.2% shell-tempered 
plain 42.9% grog-tempered 


32.1% fiber-tempered 
25.0% grit-tempered 


Relationships and percentages not included in this analysis 
were considered too small to be significant. Some percentages 
may not equal 100% because of rounding-off and the non-inclusion 


of smaller categories. 
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Interpretation 


Site 1: The soil at site 1 is a greyish sandy loam to 6" below 


the surface of the ground, underlain by an orange sandy clay. 
It is located less than 30° from a small stream which runs into 
Rockfish Creek. 

Site 1 is a sparsely occupied, multicomponent site with 
no cultural stratification. Located on the downhill side of 
site 2, between the latter and a small stream, site 1 has probably 
been subject to mild forces of erosion, limiting any useful 
stratification. Therefore, there is no possibiliby of discern- 
ing cultural stratification; and all artifactual remains were 
on the surface, subject to the disturbances of modern agriculture. 

The site is approximately 30' by 125° in size, with no 
activity areas apparent within its limits. The few diagnostic 
artifacts found would indicate intermittent occupation by a 
microband of just a few families between the late Archaic and 
late Woodland times. Because of the lack of stratification, 
and because of modern disturbance by agriculture, no features 
were located. 

Alternately, site 1 may have been an extension of site 2, 
occupied contemporaneously with several cultural components 
of the latter. However, they were probably two completely 
separate living areas, since there is an absence of artifacts 


for a 200" span between the two sites. There are no artifacts — 
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or features which would prove absolute contemporaneity of 
occupation at both sites. 

There are no diagnostic artifacts at site 1 which would 
indicate occupation before Savannah River times, or after the 
late Woodland. The later, Woodland, occupation seems to have 
been the most pronounced; but, the relative paucity of arti- 
facts would preclude any definitive conclusions in this regard. 
Artifactual evidence indicates no Mississippian or historic 
influences. | 

In summary, site 1 indicates intermittent occupation by 
very small groups of pecple, including late Archaic hunters 
and gatherers, and Woodland incipient agriculturalists. The 
presence of pottery and fire-cracked rock indicates it was, 
during at least some cultural or a living area. Its 
precise relationship to site 2 remains uncertains although 
they were occupied during roughly the same time span, it cannot 
be determined whether any of the occupations were precisely 
contemporary with those of site 2. The presence of late Woodland 
projectile points at site 1, and the relative absence of the same 
at site 2, would seem to indicate that site 1 was occupied 
relatively independently of site 2, during at least some cultural 
components. 

The artifact inventories also show trade or seasonal 
occupation (or both), since the size and quantities of rhyolite 
and quartz (including quartzite) recovered could not heve been 


provided by any known local sources. Therefore, their seasonal 
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64 
settlement cycle must have taken them into areas (such as the 
Uwharries or other parts of present-day Moore County) where 
such materials were available; or, they must have been part 
of an Archaic or Woodland trading network from which they 
received quartz and rhyolite, in return for mussel shell or 


perishables. 


Site 2: The soil at site 2 i8 a greyish sandy loam, 6" to 8" 


in depth, underlain by a 4" banded and mixed level, underlain 
by 24" of an orange loamy sand, in turn underlain by white 


sand (see illustration, below). 
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The site is approximately 125' square, and is located about 


60° from a small stream which runs into Rockfish Creek. 
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Site 2 is a relatively heavily occupied (compared to the 


other two sites), multicomponent site, with three distinct 
cultural layers: levels 1 and 2 are 4 mixture of Woodland and 
Archaic artifacts, while level 3 is a sparsely occupied zone of 
Archaic lithic materials with no diagnostic artifacts. 

The portion of site 2 excavated was approximately 7%; 
however, approximately 20% of the site was cleared to the 
undisturbed subsoil, while 15% of the core of the site (the area 
of heaviest artifact concentration) was excavated. Six firepits 
were located at a depth of 16" below the surface of the ground; 
and we estimate that some 20 firepits exist at the site, since 
they seem to be spaced at (roughly) 10-meter intervals. How- 
ever, these firepits probably do not represent a single otcupa- 
tion, but recurrent occupations over several hundred years. 

In spite of the relatively large numbers of artifacts 
located during surface collection and excavation, site 2 would 
seem to have been occupied more or less continuously (on a 
seasonal basis) during Archaic times, and intermittently during 
the Woodland, by microbands of a few related families. Although 
the large number of fire-cracked rocks (7556 in totel) would seem 

to indicate occupation by a large number of persons, two factors 
must be considered: first, the site was occupied over a period 
of at least 7500 years. This averages only one piece of rock 


found per year of occupation (this is to be taken only as a 
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hypothetical example: we certainly do not suggest that this was 


the true pattern of fire-cracked rock deposition at the site). 


Second, it should be noted that a single rock can be heated and 


split into at least 238 pieces, as evidenced by our find of 
greenstone chips in the undisturbed subsoil of a single pit. 

If each fire-cracked rock were to split in similar fashion 

(which they most certainly did not do), our total of 7556 fire- 
cracked rocks represents only 32 whole entities. In other words, 
this large number of rocks does not necessarily indicate occupa- 
tion by large numbers of people. 

The earliest diagnostic artifacts found at site 2 are Kirk 
points; and we see a complete representation of projectile 
point types from this point through Savannah River. After the 
latter type, we have represented only a single, rather enigmatic, 
Uwharrie point to represent the Woodland. Ir view of the number 
of potsherds (330) obtained from the site, and considering the 
five hoes located, it is rather suprising that other Woodland 
projectile points were not found. 

Apparently, site 2 exhibits fairly continuous occupation 
from the late early to the late Archaic, as evidenced by the 
projectile points and by the fiber-tempered pottery (66 examples 
of the latter). During Woodland times, occupation was probably 
brief and intermittent until the late Woodland, when the site 
ceased to be used. There is no evidence of Mississippian influ- 
ences or historic contacts at the site. Although the Mississip- 
pian marker traits include shell-tempered pottery, the latter is 
also found in sites of strictly Woodland occupation. Considering 


the brief and limited Mississippian contacts in the area which 
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67 
is present-day North Carolina, it would have been a real 
archeological suprise to note any definite Mississippian in- 
fluence whatsoever at the site. Certainly, the site shows no 
evidence of small triangular projectile points or complicated- 
stamped pottery decoration. There is definitely no evidence of 
typical Mississippian monumental construction, or even Woodland 
burial mounds (the latter typical of the Woodland in the East 
and North). 

The apparently large number of Woodland potsherds (264) 
can be explained by the same logic we applied to our fire-cracked 
rocks: while it appears to represent a large number of pots, 
such is not necessarily the case. 

Analysis of pottery from site 2 shows several interesting 
trends. From the lower levels of the site to the upper, we note 
the following: both fabric- and cord-impressed pottery increase 
slightly (fabric, 45.8% to 57.1%; cord, 17.4% to 22.1%); the 
incidence of plain pottery decreases significantly (from 14.7% 
to 7.9%); the grog-tempered pottery increases (from 33.1% to 
68.4%); fiber-tempered pottery decreases dramatically (from 
30.1% to 12%); grit-tempered pottery decreases somewhat (from 
22.9% to 15.0%); and shell-tempered pottery decreases signifi- 
cantly (from 13.9% to 4.5%). In noting these trends, however, 
two considerations must be taken into accounts: first, the 
control sample of pottery is relatively small (330 total pieces); 
and second, there has been significant mixing of cultural layers 


at the site, most apparent in the diagnostic tool inventories. 
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Therefore, any far-reaching conclusions about trends in pottery- 
making or decoration must be viewed as somewhat suspect. | 
Trends noted for site 2 may be more a product of mixing and 
gmall samples than actual change through time in technique. 
For instance, while one would expect a decrease of fiber-tempered 
pottery from early to later levels, one would not necessarily 
expect a decrease in grit- or shell-tempered ceramics. 

In summary, site 2 displays a fairly st@ady seasonal occupa- 
tion by microbands of hunters and highly efficient gatherers 
from the late early to the late Archaic, followed by intermittent 
occupation by Woodland incipient agriculturalists (who also 
hunted and gathered wild plant foods, along with fresh-water 
mussels and other aquatic animals and fish found in Rockfish 
Creek and the Cape Fear River) until late Woodland times, when 
occupation ceased (note that we are ignoring recent agriculture 
in this cultural summary). The artifacts, plus the presence 
of fire-pits, would indicate that the site was a living area. 
Site 2 was located close to sites 1 and 4; however, no conclu- 
sions can be reached about the contemporaneity of occupation 
at these three sites. Although they were inhabited over the 
same general time span (late early Archaic to late Woodland), 
each seems to have been a discreet entity. It should be noted. 
that site 2 evidences disturbances during late ndeborie tines 
by at least two horse and cow burials. The candition of the 
bones indicates internment sometime between 1930 and 1965, 


Site 2, along with sites 1 and 4, also evidences modern plowing 
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disturbances until about 1960, when the area was planted with | 
loblolly pine. 

As with the other two sites investigated, the artifact 
inventories indicate trade or seasonal occupation (or both), 


since the size and quantities of rhyolite and quartz recovered 
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could not have been provided by any local sources of which we 


have knowledge. Therefore, their seasonal settlement cycle 


must have taken them into areas (such as the Uwharries or other 


parts of Moore County) where such materials were available; or, 


they must have been part of an Archaic or Woodland trading net- 
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work from which they received quartz and rhyolite, in return 


for mussel shell or perishables. If so, site 2 was occupied 


during the warm months only, as evidenced by small pieces of 


fresh-water mussel shells found during excavations, Further, 
this was the only time of year when they would have had surplus 


perishables with which to trade. 


Site 3: The soil at site 3 is a greyish sandy loam extending 


_ 


to between 4" and 6" below the surface of the ground, underlain 


by either orange or yellow loamy sand. It is lecated 400° from 


Rockfish Creek. 
Since no artifacts were found at the site, either through 
surface collection or subsurface testing, no analysis or intere 


pretation is possible. 


Site 4: The soil at site 4 is a greyish clay and sand, blending 
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into a hard greyish-brown sterile clay layer about 5" below the 
surface of the ground. The site is located approximately 550° 
from Rockfish Creek. 

Like site 1, site 4 is a sparsely occupied, multicomponent 
site with no siqnificant cultural stratification (all artifacts 
were either on the surface, or in the plow zone). The few 
diagnostic artifacts found would indicate intermittent occupation 
by microbands between the late Archaic and late Woodland times. 
There were no Mississippian or historic artifacts recovered 
from the site, nor were there any diagnostic early or middle 
Archaic artifacts. | 

The site is approximately 75' by 125° in size, with no 
activity areas apparent within its limits. The fire-cracked 
rock, mano stone, and pottery would indicate that the site was 
@ living area during at least some of the time it was occupied. 
The site may have continued into an area that is presently a 
sand pit, meaning that the area investigated was actually only 
a portion of the entire original site. However, since the sand 
pit area (dug ten or more years ago) resulted in complete 
destruction of the cultural layers, there is no way to verify 
this supposition. 

Site 4 was occupied for a span of time roughly equivalent. 
to sites 1 and 2; but since there is no continuation of arti- 
facts or cultural strata from one site to another, there is no 
way to tell if the sites were ever occupied at exactly the same 


time. 
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In summary, site 4 was probably occupied intermittently by 
late Archaic hunters and gatherers, and again by Woodland 
incipient agriculturalists. The site shows a higher percentage 
of Woodland artifacts than the other sites, indicating relatively 
heavier occupation during this time period. However, the small 
artifact inventory recovered may have biased this conclusion. 
The inventories also indicate trade or seasonal occupation (or 
both), since the size and quantities of rhyolite and quartz 
recovered could not have been provided by any known local 
sources. Therefore, their seasonal settlement cycle must have 
taken them into areas (such as the Uwharries or other parts of 
present-day Moore County) sere such materials were available; 
or, they must have been part of an Archaic or Woodland trading 
network from which they received quartz and rhyolite, in return 


for mussel shell and perishables. 
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Summary remarks 


The sites investigated during this project were a combina- 
tion of significant and insignificant archeological loci. 
Following our research design, it would appear that Hypothesis 
4 would come closest to explaining the observed facts. In 
other words, because of an inadequate sample and an undefined 
predictive model, we can come to no definite conclusions about 
predicting site locations on the basis of our findings. 

The environment within which the sites are located is 
ideal for seasonal occupation during the warmer months of the 
year. The area is high and well-drained, with adequate wild 
Plant and animal resources to support small groups of people 
during both the Archaic and the Woodland (we do not suggest, of 
course, that the modern environmental resources are equivalent 


to those available during prehistoric times). There is no 


evidence of larger populations during the Woodlands if anything, 


the opposite appears to be true. Some investigators have sugq- 
gested that there was little change in permanency of settlement 
during at least the early stages of the Woodland; and our 
Findings seem to suggest that, in this instance, our precon- 
ceptions about Woodland settlement patterns may need some 
alteration or qualification. Certainly, there is no necessity 
to move toward permanency of occupation during the Woodland. 


Crops can be planted in the spring, the group can move elsewhere 
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during the summer, and return in the fall to harvest their corn, 
beans, squash, gourds, melons, sunflowers, chenopods, etc. 

With an excess of produce on hand during the fall, and limited 
storage and preservation capacity, it would be a perfect oppor- 
tunity to trade with other groups for materials not available 
in the local environment. Even during the late Archaic, sun- 
flowers and chenopods were probably raised in this fashion. 

It would stand to reason that such a pattern would be continued 
into the Woodland. 

We don't mean to suggest that this pattern was typical 
throughout the Woodland, or even that it predominated elsewhere 
in southeastern North Carolina. Rather, it appears that several 
different systems of settlement patterns characterized the 
Woodland, some more permanent than others, depending upon the 
local environment and the traditions of the group. 

In our particular instance, the small microband seemed to 
be the predominant social community, with larger microband or 
macroband congregations nonexistent. Although it is very unsafe 
to extrapolate from this example, we might suggest that the 
large Woodland village (at the tribal level of socio-political 
integration) was the exception rather than the rule before 
historic contact. Although we have ample evidence of larger 
villages both from archeology and from early ethnographic 
accounts, one could certainly question whether such villages were 
typical of Woodland peoples. Alternatively, some cultural 


components at our sites could represent seasonally occupied, 
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or satellite, sites of typically village-oriented Woodland 
cultures. 

Part of what we have attempted to do in this report is to 
demonstrate the utility (or lack thereof) of predictive models, 
intuitive judgements, and preconceptions when dealing with 
specific sites or small areas. Archeologists have often 
attempted to shape their particular findings into general 
molds; and as we have endeavored to demonstrate, this procedure 
can be misleading and counterproductive. Given any specific 
situation, it is best to report results without reshaping their 
contours by use of shop-worn preconceptions. The sites discussed 
in this report did not fit neatly our ideas about culture and 
change in prehistoric North Carolina, but it would have been a 
simple exercise to make them do so. Even simpler, we could 
dismiss them as “atypical”. One can only speculate as to how 
many archeologists have made the simple error of fitting the 
data to the preconception, thus reinforcing our stereotyped ideas 
about how things “should” have been. In this instance, that 
which “should have been", wasn't. Perhaps the next step might 
be a critical reassessment of temporal cultural change in North 


Carolina. 
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We, the undersigned, do respectfully submit this report 
in fulfillment of the contract between St. Andrews College and 


Rose and Purcell, Associates. 
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Or. David A. McLean Michael R. Sellon 
Senior Archeologist Archeologist 


August 31, 1979 
(dated) 
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